WHAT THEN DO WE DEFEND?

America and broke up into small independent repub-
lics, democracy in the new world might well in fact
become impossible. Lincoln was no militarist and no
swashbuckler. But rather than split the Union he was
prepared to plunge his nation into one of the bloodiest
wars of history, a war which, superficially and theo-
retically denied to states the right of self-determina-
tion, the right to separatism, to a new nationalism.
(For, of course, he fought, not primarily to abolish
slavery, but to preserve the Union.) He took that
dread decision because he felt that if American unity
went, democracy went, and government by the people
would indeed perish from the new world.
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The need for union to-day among the remaining
democracies of the older world manifests itself in a
different way, but is fundamentally just as vital.

Not only is unity relatively easy under dictatorship
and more difficult where opinions are free and where
government is by discussion and contrary views must
be reconciled by free consent, but geography favotirs
unity in the case of Russia, Germany or Pan-Germany,
Japan. If the potential power of the democracies is
to be equal to that of the dictatorship states then the
small units must somehow learn the trick of consolida-
tion, rapid and effective co-operation.

If the preservation of the American Union was
indispensable to the preservation of democracy
eighty years ago, the preservation of the British
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